CHAPTER VIII

TROUBLESOME   TIMES   IN  THE  FAR  EAST

1870-1871

THE arrival of the Benicia at Shanghai was an event which
brought a feeling of new security to foreign residents, but more
particularly to Americans. She was moored in the river directly
opposite the official residence of the Consul-General, who at that
time was Hon. George F. Seward. The grasp of the situation
shown and the influence of Mr. Seward at this far-off: post of
duty had given great satisfaction and confidence to Americans,
but, reenforced by this formidable warship, there was no longer
any feeling of insecurity among Americans in the settlement.

The massacre of French nuns at Tien-Sien was followed by
disquieting rumors of increasing anti-foreign feeling through-
out China. The gathering of Chinese about the settlements in
menacing numbers and the retreat of missionaries from various
interior towns to the more protected treaty ports on the coast
gave rise to all manner of disquiet and solicitous unrest. Most
of the foreign residents had provided themselves with arms for
their defense, and were organized for" protecting themselves, if
that should become necessary. But it is not easy now to appre-
ciate what the feeling of security in those far-off days was when
a well-appointed, formidable warship came into a port where
countless foes were ready to repeat the horrors of Tien-Sien.
Only those who passed through the dark days of that time in
China can realize what the danger was.

Although the Benicia's orders were to proceed to Tien-Sien,
the unrest at Shanghai was felt to justify her in remaining at
that port. Especially was this the wiser course when it was im-
possible for her to pass the bar at Taku or to lie at anchor any-
where within sight of Tien-Sien on account of the shallow water
off the bar. There was no question where the ship would be
most useful in such times, and no thought of placing her where
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